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REMODELED NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTIONARY FARMHOUSE 

— Courtesy Hoggson Brothers, New York 



The Country Home of To day 



By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 



IF MAN'S habitation gauges the status of 
humanity in the civilization of any period, 
an earnest of flowering into finer times is 
vouchsafed in the growing popularity of the 
country home. 

The country home manifests a mellowing 
and maturing of civilization. More and more 
are Americans, in all sections, inspired to 
build homes in the country and this mdicates 
our happy departure from the crude youth- 
fulness typical of new peoples, the arrival of 
public consciousness at the age of discretion. 

The Italian villa, the English landed estate, 
the French chateau, the Russian dachta are 
varying expressions of the same maturity. 
The process of transformation is in accord 
with a natural law. In the earliest years in 
the life of a people men dwell perforce in the 
wilderness, pioneers battling with the elements 
for food, for shelter, and for raiment; the 
youth of a people's commerce forces them to 
crowd together so they flock to the cities; 
entering into their manhood as a people or 
nation they seek again the country, finding, 



on their return, the pleasures of the pioneer 
but none of his hardships, the conveniences 
of the city but none of its distractions. The 
modern country home thus adjusts a balance 
for sane living; it is the combining of the 
best of yesterday's romance with the best of 
today's comfort. 

One may have, as Mr. Kipling says, ''a lit- 
tle place at Tooting," or ''A country house 
and shooting." For some, the large estate 
elaborately laid out with mansion ornately 
furnished is a necessary condition of their po- 
sition. An example of this is illustrated in 
the remodelled colonial mansion at Versailles, 
Kentucky, where, with rare skill, the past has 
been gathered up into the present ; the remem- 
brance of lavish entertainment and gracious 
hospitality has been made all the more vivid 
and its continuance all the more possible by 
changes and additions to meet present-day re- 
quirements. Unity has been preserved and 
the new home harmonizes with its fine setting 
and proves worthy the finest traditions of its 
long honored heritage. 
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REMODELED COLONIAL MANSION AT 
VERSAILLES, KY. 

— Courtesy Hoggson Brothers, New York 

In the instance of the remodelled New Eng- 
land Revolutionary farmhouse, not alone has 
the atmosphere of the past been preserved, 
but sturdy bareness of the surroundings has 
been gracefully mellowed into comfort and 
charm: the one by a close adherence to the 
spirit of the architectural and decorative de- 
tail of the period; the other by adding those 
wonderful modern conveniences that bring joy 
to the heart of a housewife and by transform- 
ing the gardens into things of real beauty and 
delight, inspiring alike to the senses, to the 
sentiments and to the lives of its possessors. 

From the old half-timbered and stucco cot- 
tages of England and France has been caught 
the motif for another country house here il- 
lustrated. Modern in construction, yet remi- 
niscent of a past; moderate in cost and size, 
it has been furnished with sufficient luxury to 
bring that sense of comfort, ease and beauty 
that should ever inspire and gladden a true 
country home. 



No longer are we content to have our coun- 
try homes mere storage places of pictures, 
books and furniture discarded from city 
houses. Those who live thus are still in the 
pioneer stage. We have come to see that the 
country home worthy its name must combine 
with the joy and the privilege of the glad, 
free, outdoor life, the comfort and the con- 
venience of the city dwelling. 

A real country home does not bloom forth 
full blown. Like a garden that peeps shyly 
and timidly from the fresh soil in the early 
spring and becomes rich and luxuriant in the 
maturity of the warm summer, the country 
home is conceived in idea and grows and de- 
velops into realization. 

It is fashioned from dreams. At first the 
vision comes like the crazy-quilt paintings of 
the post impressionists ; the many parts that 
go to make up the whole intruding themselves 
upon the visual sense at one and the same 
time. The effect is kaleidoscopic. There are 
the greens of the grass and trees and leaves ; 
the reds and yellows of the sunbeams and 
flowers; the purples in the haze of nature in 
the hills ; the soft cool shadows of the pergola ; 
the misty greys hovering over the lily pond — 
the house itself like an indistinct cloud, form- 
less and yet with form that amazes and en- 
trances. The house becomes of matter — solid, 
as the elements classify themselves mentally. 
Then concentrating on the substance of the 
structure itself: its arrangement passes in re- 
view. How beautiful is the setting! In what 
perfect harmony are the exterior surround- 
ings. And in the interior what comfort is to 
be found !' What good cheer, self-satisfaction, 
and perfect mental ease! In the appoint- 
ments — the many little conveniences, the fur- 
nishings and decorations — there is not a false 
note. Perfect in proportion, the eye is pleased 
and the soul cries out in ecstatic exultation. 

As time goes on, the vision becomes clearer 
in outline and stands forth vividly. Here and 
there a touch is added that gives enhanced 
value; a change is made that is more satisfy- 
ing. Every room passes in review, and each 
is complete to the last detail. Every corner 
inside the house, every nook in the garden 
walk becomes as intimate as if it were actually 
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LANDSCAPE SHOWING THE PICTURESQUE 
EFFECT OF BOAT AND WATER 

— Courtesy Hoggson Brothers, New York 

traversed every day. The dreamer has made 
himself part of his dream ; his own individual- 
ity has become a part of his country home and 
his country home has come to have a personal- 
ity that expresses himself. 

It is not merely a house that has been 
thought of, but a home. ''A home/' points 
out a recent writer, ''is quite different from a 
house. It is something which is put inside a 
house. It is a building not made with hands. 
It belongs to the things which are unseen, 
rather than to the things which are seen. A 
house is a product of human handicraft, a 
home is a creation of the heart. A house is 
constructed of matter, a home is such stuff as 
dreams are made of. A house is four walls 
with a roof ; a home is a complex of memories, 
and associations, and affections. A house is 
built by gold, a home is built by love. Per- 
sonality is the one thing essential, and out of 
it all other things proceed." 

It is all a matter of soul, this dreaming of 
a country home and the building of it, and no 
building can be truly great unless there be a 



great unifying purpose permeating it, per- 
fect adaptation of means to an end. It must 
be the realization of an inner vision; the cre- 
ation of a great and noble thought. 

When these shadowy substances are 
brought into being, nothing can be sadder or 
more disappointing than to discover how far 
they are from the pictured ideal. There is 
not a perfect whole, there is no unity. Rarely 
is there adaptation of the advantages offered 
by the grounds for a charming and pic- 
turesque setting; and if the house itself does 
not express discord, neither does it express 
concord, because there has not been a unity of 
thought, nor yet unity of effort. Instead of 
the genius of one master brain permeating the 
home in its entirety, it is found that many 
brains, not co-operating, have contrived to at- 
tain a certain result, woefully lacking in 
beauty and harmony. 

When Constable, the English painter, stood, 
on varnishing day, before one of his canvases 
hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, and 
studied it long and critically, it did not satisfy 
him. Somehow it did not pull together as a 
composition; it did not unify itself; it did not 
express the fulness of his thought. Turner, 
at work on an adjoining painting, saw his 
perplexity and in turn regarded the picture 
with keen, critical instinct. After a few 
moments' exchange of opinions. Turner, dip- 
ping his brush into the color on his palette, 
held it poised in air. He looked at Constable 
with a query for permission in his eyes and 
gesture. Constable smiled, and nodded. Then 
the brush quickly descended in a single firm, 
broad stroke of color. The painting seemed 
suddenly transformed; it glowed with life, 
the isolated elements blended in new relations, 
and, as if by magic, what Constable had 
sought in vain was realized and completed by 
a single touch of Turner's brush. 

The grounds of many a country home, 
where money has been spent freely, are 
vaguely unsatisfying to the owner and they 
require but a slight change by a touch of the 
genius of some expert to transform the place. 
Sometimes many changes are necessary, many 
which should have been foreseen at the be- 
ginning, for many owners having the quality 
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COUNTRY HOUSE REMINISCENT OF OLD 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH COTTAGES 

— Courtesy Hoggson Brothers, New York 



of certain parts of their grounds or improve- 
ments of the best, miss effectiveness by some 
slip in the location of some element, as of a 
garden, or a mis judgment as to size, form or 
color. The units may in themselves be beauti- 
ful but they do not combine into beauty, for 
beauty is largely a matter of proportion and 
relation. 

Sometimes the cutting down of a single tree 
may be the Turner stroke that reveals new 
beauty in a view. A driveway changed in the 
direction of its approach to the house may 
seem to add infinitely to a sense of seclusion 
and privacy, or winding its way sympathetic- 
ally may be made to give a suggestion of a 
large estate to grounds comparatively small. 
At each turn along the drive the view is 
caught from a different angle suggesting ever 
new charms, all studied with such care that 
no thought of care is suggested. 

The house and grounds of a country home 
should be considered not as separate pictures 
but as a single big picture. Whatever the eye 



can take in from any point of view is but a 
single unit or part of the picture and all within 
it should be in perfect harmony and propor- 
tion. The beauty should be even more than 
an appeal to the eye. It must satisfy the mind 
and the heart; it must meet the demands of 
a certain instinct of the eternal fitness of 
things; a sense of the right thing being in 
the right place. No beauty, for instance, of 
a vegetable garden in itself, could justify its 
being placed just in front of the house where 
it would be constantly in evidence. Green- 
houses are never beautiful in themselves, but 
subordinated in the background, and rendered 
less obtrusive, they may add just the note 
needed in that special unit of the picture. 
Comfort, convenience, ease of access, where 
such ease is an advantage, must always be 
considered. 

The garden should not flaunt itself aggres- 
sively on the public gaze like the flower-beds 
of a railway station. It should nestle cozily 
near the family porch in a close, comforting, 
companionly sort of way as if ever ready to 
rest and inspire by its beauty and its perfume. 
The seats should be just in the right places 
and be easy, comfortable and inviting. A big 
generous crow's-nest, easily reached by a little 
spiral stairway winding round the trunk of 
some favorite tree, furnishes a rare retreat 
on a drowsy summer afternoon. Some seem- 
ingly waste spots where nature has been a bit 
rebellious and unconventional can be con- 
verted into a wild garden, where the ferns 
grow freely and the brilliant cardinal flower 
adds its fine touch of color, and stepping 
stones zig-zag across the boggy spots. 

The vegetable gardens have great possi- 
bilities of charm to the eye, entirely apart 
from their contributions to the kitchen, and 
can be bordered and enclosed with cutting 
flowers for the house decoration. Each va- 
riety of garden fits best on some particular 
spot because it there best harmonizes with its 
surroundings, and the location that would be 
perfect for a sunken garden would kill the 
very soul of the garden in the intimate close- 
ness to the house. 

No one has the true instinct of appreciation 
of the beauty and restfulness of the grounds 
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of a country home who has not in his heart 
a reverence for walls and steps — not always 
for what they are but for what they might be. 
They are demanding, exacting, precise in their 
requisites; their very simplicity makes them 
complex problems. A brick too high or a 
brick too low, and then it does not key prop- 
erly with the landscape. Any wall that has 
not been trained from its very birth to grow 
old gracefully, to mellow with the years and 
to have finer colors after every siege of sum- 
mer heat or winter frost, is unfitted to asso- 
ciate with a garden, or to have the protecting 
care of ivy or trailing vine. Steps, too, have 
this insistent quality of demanding to be just 
right, or they will make a spot of ugliness 
where they should bring a captivating note of 
new charm and delight. 

Country grounds need occasional clear 
spaces to give a sense of freedom, distance 
and background, and stretches of fine lawn 
unbroken save by an occasional tree have a 
special value and appeal. The tennis courts 
and bowling-greens should not be too close to 
the house, but some distance away, yet be kept, 
so to speak, within the picture. 

No country home is complete without the 
picturesque addition that water gives. A foun- 
tain and pool in the garden helps a little; a 
tree-lined brook purling in the afternoon sun- 
shine or in the cool of the twilight hour means 
more, but the best effect can be secured often 
by a pond made by damming the waters of a 
brook fed by many springs. This gives ex- 
panse of water with possibilities of the delight 
of boat lazily moored to some tree in the 
shade or the joy of a real swimming pool, cool 
and sheltered on the sultriest days. 



In the original planning of the grounds of 
a country home, grouping together the vari- 
ous out-buildings as conservatory, garage, 
stables, tool-houses, servants' quarters, so that 
they form a unity, gives dignity of harmonious 
construction in style and color, and effective 
appearance" in skyline. 

The grounds of a country home should 
never suggest limitation — no sharp, abrupt 
turns where one feels there is nothing to do 
.but to go back over the same way. The little 
gate at the end of the garden opens on some 
foot-worn path to the woods; from the rose- 
bowered pergola one catches a glimpse of the 
pond to be reached by crossing the little bridge 
over the brook; from each successive point 
one seems progressively in touch with all, in 
a spirit of free companionship with nature, of 
calm and rest and sweet content, with no 
thought of limitation. This means the fullest 
realization of joy of the grounds of a country 
home inspired in their making by the true 
spirit. 

In the building or the remodelling of a 
house, to make a home in the country, so little 
may make it a lasting charm in the general 
scheme, so little may lose this charm. Every 
detail should be considered to make the house 
harmonize with its special needs, to take ad- 
vantage of every possibility of situation and 
environment. Graciousness and generous hos- 
pitality should find expression in all of the 
many outer aspects and on the inside the sweet 
cheer and comfort of happy realization. It is 
not a mere matter of cost, but the sympathy, 
skill, spirit and unity inspiring the building 
of a house that will make it the finest setting 
for a real home, a country home. 



